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THE CIRCULAR 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is ofered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue ” 

A idress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it ts. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York ; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a cardin the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that auzht of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For, its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or oflicership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance ofa good spirit, the se- 
curing of a vital or@anization, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRiTIcIsM on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the ‘most influence, whoever they are. Jonun H, 
Noyes, as the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. They consider themselves members and 
eubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How, far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is oftered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula o¢ 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with [uspira- 
tion ror. distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrow “fammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


Che Oneiva Community, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
for all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 


Address *ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 


Publications. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyss. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Qur 
Relationsto the Ieavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences, but developing muny new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of auecess—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM 5A Compilation from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
inconnection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religiousan:l Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 








SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. Ul. Noyrs. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


FS" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mailto all parts of the country. 


cael 
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The Gospel. 
A HOME TALK, 
Reprinted from the Circular, Aug. 6, 1857. 





Salvation cleariy consists in believing 
with the heart in the goodness of God— 
the joining of our life to God, so that we 
may partake of his blessings and immor- 
tality by perceiving and believing in his 
goodness. That is the lowest primary 
idea of salvation that can be conceived 
of by an intelligent person. 

The fact that God is good, exists be- 
fore we believe it ; and, therefore, that 
part of our salvation is finished from the 
beginning of our existence. It is the 
application of our hearts io that fact by 
faith that perfects salvation in us. 

It is all-important—absolutely essen- 
tial, that our faith in the goodness of 
God, and discovery of it, should be com- 
plete, beyond all doubt; such as to eter- 
nally extinguish argument, and leave no 
possible chance for questioning. The 
spirit of Satan isa spirit of darkness 
and doubt ; and when it works between 
us and God it operates as a severing ele- 
ment aud dividing power, breaking the 
communication between us and God, and 
disturbing our peace. Qur hearts and 
minds must be brought up to absolute 
certainty in regard to the goodness of; 
God. There is such a thing as perfect 


| crossing the ocean by steam-power was 
doubted by many ; it was a serious ques- 
|tion for argument. Dr. Dionysius Lard- 
| ner introduced under oath, to a com- 
{mittee of the English house of Lords, 
‘mathematical calculations showing that 
‘it was absolutely impossible that a 
'steamer should cross the ocean. But no 
one is in doubt about the matter now— 
it is not possible for any one to doubt, be- 
-vause the thing has been done. The fact 
that steamers have crossed the ocean has 
made an end of all doubts on the subject, 
and silenced all arguments, The same 
work may be done with reference to the 
goodness of God. There can be a per- 
fect abolishment of doubt in relation to 
this fact—we can arrive at a positive 
certainty on the subject, that will make 
an end forever of Satan’s intervening be- 
tween us and God. 

And here I may say, that just so far 
and so often as you arrive at an absolute 
certainty, by which the word of God is 
sincerely applied to your heart and mind, 
and you believe it with your whole soul, 
just so fara junction is formed that can 
never be severed : so much spiritual space 
has become a plenum, and the spirit of 
darkness is excluded from it, The per- 
fecting of our salvation requires that we 
should carry this process of receiving tle 
word of God, and applying it to our 
hearts, so far as to make an absolute cer- 
tainty of the whole matter; that we 
should accumulate this element of cer- 
tainty, which creates a plenum and 
clears spiritual space of the Satanic in- 
fluence of darkness and doubt, until it 
embraces our whole life. 

The object of all God’s dealings with 
the world is, to recover Adam and Eve 
and their decendants, from the snare of 
doubt and darkness, to a true and sure 
knowledge and recognition of his power, 
goodness, and infinite excellency. That 
is the object of the means of grace that 
he has given to the world. That is the 
object for which Christ came into the 
world, died and went to Hades. 

As I have said, the goodness of God is 
a fixed fact antecedent to all belief’ in it. 
It was a fixed fact antecedent to the 
manifestation of Christ. That part of 
our salvation—the intinite goodness and 
excellency of God—was in full existence 
before Christ came into tix world. The 
only problem to be solved was, how to 
make men believe it—how to bring men 
ont of this snare of doubt, and make 
them see and believe in the excellency of 
God. And for this purpose—not to cre- 
ate God’s goodness, but to manifest it, to 
embody it in facts which should destroy 
all possibility of doubt concerning the 
matter, and carry it within the cogni- 
zance of all that are willing to see and 
know the truth--Christ took upon him- 
self human nature, and manifested his 
power and goodness by his miracles, by 
his death, and descent into Hades. 

Satan is evidently a doubter in refer- 
encé to the possibility of goodness. He 
knows that he is not good himself, and 
he would willingly believe that no one 
else is good. This is a characteristic of 
very wicked men. Satan believed that 
Job was no better than himself, and en- 
deavored to make God believe the same. 
When the Lord said to him, ‘‘ Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there 
is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man, one that feareth 
God, and escheweth evil ?”—Satan inti- 
mated with a sneer that it was all a trade 
on Job’s part. “‘ Hast thou not made an 
hedge about him,” said he, ‘ and about 





certainty—certainty that will make an 
end of all argninents. For instance, an-| 





tecedent to experiment, the possibility of 


his house, and about all that he hath on 
every side ? thou hast blessed the work 


creased in the land. But put forth thine 
hand now, and touch all that he hath, 
and he will curse thee to thy face.” (Job. 
1: 8—11.) God told him to go and try 
Job: “all that he hath is in thy power.” 
And Satan tried his experiment : but it 
turned out that Job did not curse God, 
as Satan said he would. He testified to 
the goodness of God through all his tribu- 
lations. ‘“ Though he slay me (said he) 
vet will I trust in him.” 

There isa specimen of the utter de- 
struction of doubt, and so the destruc- 
tion of Satanic power. Before Job was 
put to the test there was a chance for 
doubt and argument in regard to his 
righteousness : but this gap was com- 
pletely filled up when Job through all his 
tribulations testified to the goodness of 
God. There was then an end of contro- 
versy. Satan never could talk to the 
Lord in that way again. His tongue 
was silenced on one point, at least. If 
Satan afterwards appeared before the 
Lord and among the Sons of God (and 
very likely he did), he never tried to make 
the Lord believe that Job was such an 
one as himself; and it must necessarily 
have taken away his confidence in talking 
in the same manner about others. The 
deeds that God brought about in this 
case, formed his plea on the subject. 
His word was expressed in those deeds. 
Satan said that Job was a mercenary 
character, and defended his assertion by 
arguments, in a lawyer-like manner; and 
the Lord answered his arguments with 
deeds that forever put an end to contro- 
versy. It was a fair ‘ check-mate ;” 
and, of course, that game was finished. 

The case of Job I consider a good il- 
lustration of what God did in sending 
Jesus Christ into the world. Now let 
us understand the GospeL: and IJ think 
we can understand it pretty well from 
this illustration. In the first place, it is 
evident that Satan is the father of all ac- 
cusations against God. He began his 
career in this world by accusing God of 
lving to Adam and Eve, calling him a 
heard-hearted, ungenerous being, and 
denying his goodness. God placed Adam 
and Eve in the garden of Eden, and sur- 
rounded them with every thing good and 
beautiful—with “ every tree that is pleas- 
ant to the sight and good fur food,” and 
gave them perfect liberty to partake of 
every tree of the garden, with a single 
exception. They were perfectly happy 
and contented, rejoicing in the bounties 
of creation. But the serpent, taking ad- 
vantage of the exception God had made, 
accused him to Adam and Eve of being 
niggardly, ungenerous, and told them 
that God lied when he said “ In the day 
thou eatest of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt surely die :” 
and, on the contrary, said to them, “ Ye 
shall not surely die ; jor God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as_ gods, 
knowing good and evil.” Gen. 3: 4, 5. 
That, however, is but one specimen of 
Satan’s works—he is constantly accusing 
God. 

* The mischief of unbelief does not con- 
sist so much in its making people doubt 
the existence of a superior being, as in 
making their eyes evil toward him—ma- 
king them feel like culprits in his pres- 
ence—placing them in the attitude of 
wild animals, that always look for mis- 
chief when they see men about. Unbe- 
lief in its most tefined, spiritual form, is 
not doubt in the existence of God. The 
devils believe, but how ? They “ believe 
and tremble”. They do not believe with 
a perception and recognition of the good- 
ness of God. The great power of Satan 





of his hands, and his substance has in- 


over mankind is to make their eyes evil 
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toward God. We may say that Satan 
was in the same attitude of mind toward 
God that he was toward Job. Job pro- 
fessed to be a righteous mar, i. e., a pu- 
pil of God, having the grace of God in 
his heart; and as far as he possessed the 
grace of God, he was like him. Satan 
accused Job of being a selfish, mercenary 
creature, and said there was no goodness 
in him that would pass the ordeal of 
tribulation. That was the same as to 
accuse God of selfishness, for the good- 
ness of Job was derived from God. It 
always has been, and ever will be, the 
labor of the wicked one to deny the good 
ness of God, and as far as possible, ridi- 
cule and discard the idea of his goodness 
to those that will listen to him. 

Under these circumstances, God takes 
the same measures towards the world, in 
repelling the accusations of evil that he 
did in the case of Job. The devil had 
been making pleas and arguments on his 
side of the question for four thousand 
years, and had led the whole world into 
doubt about the goodness of God. God 
did not condescend to discuss the matter 
with words. He said to himself, “I will 
make an end of this controversy about 
my character by deeds that will speak for 
themselves.” ‘This he did by sending his 
Son Jesus Christ into the world. 

And here we should bear in mind that 
the efficiency and importance of God’s 
sending his only begotten Son into the 
world, does not depend in the least upon 
the amount of belief and discernment of 
it that we have, or that any one has. In 
order to see things from God’s stand point, 
we must clear our minds of all measure- 
ments of this kind, and assume that he 
did what satisfied himself, and what will 
satisfy every one, when they fully realize 
what he did. But it seems to me, that 
we know enough about the matter now, 
to understand pretty well what he did in 
sending Christ into the world. 

It was pretty easy for Satan to say 
the same things about God that he did 
about Job; and defend his assertions 
with the same plausible arguments. Job 
was a rich man, surrounded by every 
thing that was pleasant and beautiful, 
and it was natural for Satan to assume 
and assert that he had no fundamental 
goodness—no goodness but what would 
disappear with his riches ; and his asser- 
tions had perhaps, the appearance of 
truth, before they were proved false by 
deeds. Why could not Satan say the 
same things about God that he did about 
Job, and with the same apparent truth ? 
Why could he not say, “God sits in the 
heavens upon a throne, and is surrounded 
with all the glories of the universe—every 
thing goes smoothly with him. He can 
destroy and make alive; raise up and 
cast down. Angelsare at his command, 
and he has every thing to suit him ; while 
he leaves his poor children to grovel in 
misery here below. Such a being must 
be selfish.” The unselfishness of God 
might be doubted as much as the right- 
aousness of Job, and for the same reason. 
But God says to himself, I will make an 
end of this accusation : I will prove to 
the world, and to the devil, by deeds, 
that I am not selfish. And the Godhead 
veing dual, it was possible for one part 
ot it, the Son, to divest himself of the 
glory he had with the Father, and be- 
come poor—become a servant. He was 
stripped as effectually as Job was, of 
his surroundings—was taken from the 


bosom of the Father, and from the infi-| 


nite beauties of heaven, and sent forth 
companionless into this world, where he 
endured all manner of suffering, priva- 
tions, and persecutions, and finally en- 
dured death—the cruel death of the 
cross! There is God tried—God tried 
more thoroughly and painfully than Job 
was: as much more as the unspeakable 
happiness and riches of heaven, surpass 
the happiness and riches of earth !— 
There we see God stripped of every thing, 
but his goodness does not fail. This 





not depend upon his surroundings. It 
demonstrates beyond all doubt, that God 
is not selfish—that he is pure hearted—- 
generous to the extent of laying down his 
life for those that will be saved. For 
Christ did that deed ; and what was in 
the Son, is in the Father: they are one 
life. The one life of God was tried hy a 
test far more severe than the trial of Job. 
Christ went through his course of suffer- 
ing here, and died for the world. It 
could no longer be said that God’s good- 
ness depended upon his circumstances, or 
was in any manner affected by them. It 
was then manifested, embodied in fact, 
that God’s goodness was genuine, pure, 
and would be just what it is, if he was 
subject to any circumstances that can be 
conceived of. It is independent of cir- 
cumstances—unselfish, and true. This 
was manifested on the part of God, by 
deeds ; and when what he then did is 
known, and just so far as it is known, all 
doubt about his goodness must disappear. 
Conclusion next week. 





Hope. 


When I do think on thee, sweet Hope, and how, 
Thou followest on our steps, a coaxing child, 
Oft chidden hence, yet quickly reconciled, 

Still turning on us a glad, beaming brow, 

And red, ripe lips for kisses ; even now 
Thou mindest me of him, the ruler mild, 

Who led God’s chosen people through the wild, 
And bore with wayward murmurs, meek as thou 
That bringest water from the rock, with bread 

Of angels strewing earth for us! Like him 

Thy force abates not, nor thy eye grows dim; 
But still with milk and honey-droppings fed, 

Thou leadest to the Promised Country fair, 

Though thou, like Moses, mayest not enter there! 

--J. G. Whittier, 
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In our last paper we intimated our belief 
that the only way out of the trouble and revo- 
lution which have come upon this nation, is 
through ¢éhe submission of the hearts of the 
people to jesus CHRIST, and a declaration of 
their allegiance to him. Every hour’s reflec- 
tion deepens the conviction of the truthfulness 
of this view. The Unionis broken; the South 
is in armed and thus far successful Rebellion ; 
foreign nations are hostile, and helping the 
Rebels in their efforts to found a vast slave 
empire, and go forth over all the Southern por- 
tions of the continent, ‘* conquering and to con- 
quer;’’ the North is divided ,and it begins even to 
be a question whether the Northern States will 
not eventually separate and resume their indi- 
vidual sovereignties. Alrealy, as will be scen 
in another column, the Western States threat- 
en in certain contingencies, to separate from 
the Eastern. Unless there are stronger bonds 
of Union found, than those which now hold 
the Northern States together—unless there is 
something better than atheistical Democracy 
adopted as the principle of government, the 
prospect is that the present Northern Union 
will sooner or later dissolve, the States will 
resume their separate Sovereignties, and new 
confederacies will be attempted. The South- 
ern Confederacy will be accomplished, and the 
present Government at Washington will be 
overthrown. 

There is but one thing that will prevent the 
disintegration of the North, and that is, a radi- 
cal change in the present Government of the 
country, by submssion lo Jesus Christ and an- 
nerution to the Kingdom of Heaven. If this 
is done by the people of the North as a whole 
or by a majority of the people, tke union of the 
North may be preserved, or rather, it will 
merge itself into a new and true Union, which 
will have the guaranty of perpetuity. Failing 
in this, the North will unquestiorably dissolve, 
and the same question will then be presented 





deed shows that the goodness of God does 


to the individual States. 
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People of the North, in view of these things, 
what ought you to do? 

We answer again—-Instead of seekirg refuge 
in the present or any other man-made confed- 
eracy, let the States of the North, or such 
of them as have faith enough, declare them- 
selves ANNEXED TO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
—proclaim Jesus Christ Presipent oF ALL 
NATIONS—lift up the standard of a UNIVERSAL 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

To prove that this plan is practical, we in- 
vite attention to the following discussion of the 
matter, which was first published in the Per- 
fectionist April 20, 1844: 

A writer for the Oberlin Evangelist says ip 
a late article : 

‘* Were we asked what is the greatest bless- 
ing which could be conferred upon our country 
at the present time, we might hesitate what to 
finally fix upon, but one of the first things 
which would come into our minds would be 
this— a thorough, decided, unswerving Curis- 
TIAN POLITICIAN, of commanding abilities. 
This is just now one of our greatest national 
wants.” 

In the place of this sentiment, we pro- 
pose the following: ‘*‘ Were we asked what 
is the greatest blessiug which could be con- 
ferred upon mankind at the present time, we 
should not hesitate to answer —a thorough, dect- 
ded, unswerving Curistian Nation, of com- 
manding strength. This is just now one of the 
world’s greatest wants.” In the absence of 
all reasonable hope that the nation which the 
Oberlin writer calls ‘‘ our country” will ever 
be better than it is, even if a truly Christian 
politician should be conferred upon it, we are 
very willing that it shuld come to an end, if 
by that means the way may be opened for the 
States of the North to annex themselves to the 
kingdom of heaven, and become a truly Chris- 
tian nation. 

Supposing that the Union were dissolved, 
and that the States were independent of each 
other, as they were at the beginning, and sup- 
posing that the mass of the people in any State 
were believers of the Bible and were disposed 
to institute a genuine Christian government, 
we see no more intrinsic difficulty or just ob- 
jection in the way of such a project, than there 
isin the way of an individual becoming an 
avowed Christian. 

The change proposed would not directly af- 
fect the general statutory regulations of the 
State at all, if (as we presume) there is noth- 
jng palpably immoral! in those regulations. A 
man of good moral character, in becoming re- 
ligious, has no occasion to make any violent 
changes in the details of his outward conduct. 
An indivicual State can resume to itself, or 
transfer from one national government to an- 
other, its general sovereignty, without disturb- 
ing the course of its internal administration. 
This was done in the Revolution, and in the 
subsequent national changes. The States 
passed from British dominion into the Confid- 
eration, and from that into the Union, without 
any material alterations of their individual or- 
ganizations and economy. This is a great ad- 
vantage which our combination of State and 
national governments gives us in case of Revo- 
lution. And this advantage would be as avail- 
able in transferring the sovereignty of the 
States from the Union to the kingdom of heav- 
en, as it would be in a transfer from one hu- 
man confederacy to another. 

The thing to b@done would be simply a pub- 
lic bona fide surrender of the general sovereign- 
ty of the State to Jesus Chrsst. This surren- 
der might be made by a change of the Consti- 
tution. The necessary modifications would be, 
1, a permanent refusal of annexation to any 
merely buman government; 2, a declaration 
of subjection to Jesus Christ, and of annexation 
to his empire; 3, an adoption of the Bible as 
a book of constitutional authority, and of its 
ascertained principles as the supreme law of 
the land. This would bea confession of Christ 
before men ; and although, in process of time, 
as discovery of the will of God, and of the 
principles of the Bible should advance, other 
kindred changes of organization and practice 
would doubtless ensue, yet this confession 








alone, if made in good faith, would be sufficient 
as a primary treaty of annexation to the king- 
dom of heaven. ‘The standing offer of Christ 
to candidates for admission to the Union of 
which he is President, is—‘* He that confes- 
seth me before men, him will I confess before 
my Father which is in heaven ;” and this of- 
fer is as available to nations as to individuals. 

Such a profession of religion would not in- 
terfe:e with the rights of the various sects in- 
to which the mass of believers in the Bible are 
at present divided. They might all acknowl- 
edge allegiance toa Constitution having the 
Bible for its basis, however they might differ 
in regard to the interpretation of the Bible ; 
just as the various pelitical parties submit to 
the Constitution of the United States, though 
they hold many different constructions of that 
instrument. Frec discussion, advancing intel- 
ligence, and the power of the Spirit of truth, 
might safely be relied on as the mcans of grad- 
ually ascertaining to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties, the true principles of the Bible, and of 
bringing about ultimately, entire unity of sen- 
timent. 

We need not dwell on the internal berefits 
which would accrue to any State which should 
thus annex itself to the empire of Jesus Christ. 
It is sufficient to suggest that whatever moral 
and spiritual advantages a privat: individual 
gains by submitting himself to God, confessing 
Christ before men, and adopting the Bible as 
the counselor of his soul, the very same advan-- 
tages any nation would gain by doing the same 
thing. 

But what would be the ezternul advantages ? 
Would such an annexation secure, or in any 
way promote, the prosperity and defense of 
the State that skould venture upon it? Eyvy- 
ery one’s judgment on this question will be 
determined by the degree of faith which he has 
in the reality and power of the invisible king- 
dom with which the treaty of union is to be 
made. For ourselves, believing as we do that 
‘*all power in heaven and on earth” was given 
to Jesus Christ at his resurrection; that he 
overcame, in both worlds, during the apostolic 
age, the central dynasties which opposed his 
ascendency ; that be actually entered upon his 
office, as supreme governor of the human race, 
visible and invisible, at the destruction of Je- 
rusalem ; that he subsequently prostrated the 
Roman Empire, and made an end of the series 
of Gentile universal monarchies ; that he has 
since ruled and still rules the nations (though 
they know it not) ‘ with a rod of iron,’’ dash- 
ing them in pieces when they stand in his way, 
‘and guiding their counsels, when he can make 
them his instruments in gathering the world 
around his throne ; believing, therefore, that his 
kiugdom is firmly established, and that in its 
course of eighteen hundred years has accu- 
mulated incalculable power and influence, even 
in this world, we judge that any State which 
should negotiate a bona fide treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with that kingdom, 
would put itself in the way to attain the high- 
est possible degree of security and prosperity. 

The unseen power which on the one hand 
evolved the religious Reformation in Germany 
and sent it through the world, and on the other 
brought on the political revolution in England, 
this country, and France, is evidently converg- 
ing its operations to one object, viz., the es- 
tablishment of an empire in which liberty and 
theocracy shall be one. That power is Jesus 
Christ. That empire is the kingdom of hea- 
ven. The State or nation that shall first ap- 
prehend and openly accede to the policy of Je- 
sus Christ, by formally as well as heartily an- 
uexing itself to his kingdom, will thereby throw 
itself into the very focus of his affections. On 
its experiment the success of his great enter- 
prise will be staked. The whole current of his 
Providence will be in its favor; and he that 
led Israel out of Egypt may surely be trusted 
as a national guide and defender. 

—A street engine for drawing ponderous loads 
has just been introduced in London. Its first es- 
say was successful; a wrought-iron guide weigh- 








ing twenty tons having been drawn over the pave- 
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ment with ease and without accident. Its wheels 
are very wide, and it turns out for vehicles as 
readily as a cart. 





Late News. 
The West. 

The Washington correspondent of the Indepen- 
dent makes the following statement: 

The West demands the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. Leading Republicans from near- 
ly all the Western states have been here to warn 
the President against the frightful dangers which 
are impending. They have told him that the 
West will not and cannot endure along war; and 
further, that if the East consents to a separation 
from the South, the West will unquestionably as- 
sert its own independence of the Kast. It is not 
that one of the Republicans who gave this warn- 
ing favors in any contingency a separation from 
the East; but they understand the sentiment of 
the people of the West, and that sentiment will 
drive the West into independence and a nationali- 
ty of its own if the government csonents to a sepa- 
ration from the rebellious South. If, then, the 
great state of New York elects a separationist 
Governor next week, let her people prepare to 
lose the West as well as the South for trade and 
manufactures. John Van Buren will have to bid 
farewell to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as well as 
Maryland and Virginia, in pursuance of his policy 
of peace. Tho tremendous issues uf this contro- 
versy are covered up by the Democratic politicians. 
The statements just made are the statements of 
every leading man in the West, be he Republican 
or Democrat. The President knows them to be 
true, and it is cne reason why hecannol say to the 
rebellious states,‘ ‘ Wayward sisters, zo in peace !”” 
If he does, anarchy follows. 


A General Military Investigation. 


A Washington dispatch to the New York Trib- 
une says: 

It is understood to be the intention of the 
Government to institute a thorough military in- 
vestigation into all the questionable occurrences 
of the war from its commencement up to date. 
The affair of Ball’s Bluff, the curious features of 
the campaign on the Peninsula, the extraordinary 
failure to support Gen. Pope in frunt of Washing- 
ton, and the alleged destitus:on of che Army of 
the Potomac, which prevented its following up 
the success of the battle of Antivtam to the des- 
truction of the Rebel army, are spoken of as 
among the points which will before long be made 
a subject of examination and report. The char- 
es preferred by Gen. Pope, by Gen. Burnside, 
and by Gen Martindale against Fitz John Porter, 
will, it is believed, have the precedence in order 
of investigation. 

The Indian Troubles, 

It is stated that late news from the frontier is 
to the effect that the Indian difficulties are not so 
fully settled as late events have seemed to indi- 
cate. Bands of the hostile Sioux, lately driven 
from Minnesota, purpose to make a combined 
demonstration the coming Spring against Forts 
Bethold and Pierre. The belligerant spirit of the 
tribes occupying the valley of the upper Missis- 
sippi has frequently developed itself in firing upon 
steamers descending the river. 


The Season. 








‘* The year grows splendid ! on the mountain steep 
Now lingers long the warm and gorgeous light, 
Dying by slow degrces into the deep, 
Delicious night. 
‘* The finai triumph of the perfect year, 
Rises the woods’ magnificent array ; 
Beyond, the purple mountain-hights appear, 
And slope away. 
‘* The elm, with musical, slow motion, laves 
His long, lithe branches in the tender air; 
While from his top the gay Sordello waves 
Her scarlet hair. 
‘sWhere Spring first hid her violets ’neath the fern, 
Where Summer's fingers oped, fold after fold, 
The odorous, wild, red rose’s heart, now burn 
The leaves of gold. 
‘* The loftiest hill—the lowliest, flowering herb— 
The fairest fruit of season and of clime— 
All wear alike the mood of the superb 
Autumnal time.” 

One week ago the splendor of autumn was 
perfect. . The weods were like an army 
with banners. The year’s work was done. 
ihe fruit had been grown and ripened. A 
uew growth had been built upon every trunk 
and branch and twig. tn the closely wrapped 
buds was the preparation for the glory and 
fruition ot another year. The promise of the 
seasons being all accomplished, the year, be- 
fore entcring the repose of winter, arrays itself 
ia the gorgeous robes of joy and triumph, and 
pouring into the hand of husbandman and 
friend its richest blessings, bids them to a fes- 
tival. : 

It is common to associate sadness with the pre- 


sent season of the year, and to talk of the 
‘‘melancholy days,’ the “dying year,” the 
‘‘ sore and yellow leaf,” and to cultivate gen- 
erally a lugubrious attitude of mind. 
there is little in the natural world to justi- 
fy such sentimentalism. What if the year is 
dying ! 
joy and fruition. 


It has *‘ finished its course” | some eight feet across and four feet deep. 


sufficient to carry a saw-mill, flows out through a 
nirrow valley or gorge in the red-conglomerate 
rock. It is row mostly covered with trees of a 


But moderate size and a tangled growth of underbrush 
composed of wild roses, alders, poison sumac, etc. 
There is one exception however. 


Y : own, there is about an acre of smooth level ground, 
It dies gorgeously, and with songs of]; 


On the part we 


in the middle of which there was a pool of water 
It ap- 


of fruitfuloess and outward ministration, and} parently was tho last remains of what was former- 
now passes cheerfully and without one ‘‘ long-| ly a lake, covering the whole surface of what is 
ing lingering look behind,” through the repose| row the swamp. All our observations and dig- 
of wicter to another and perhaps brighter man-| gings in the swamp seem to point tu this theory, 


ifestation in the future. 

The season that is now closing as been one 
of large fruitfulness throughout the Northern 
States, and incommon with others we have 
shared in the barvest. 
been so abundant in our family. 


To make the muck accessible, it was clear that 
we must in some way lower the water. 
amining its outlet the bed of the stream was found 
to be rock of a texture nut easily penetrated with 
i a pick. However, there was much rubbish chok- 
Fruit has never before ing the outlet, and chiefly through the persevering 
Though our} jabors of our friend and brother J. W. P. (who 


Upon ex- 


Strawberry and Raspberry crops were not as| seems to have been the presiding genius wf the 
large as usual, other fruits have been very|swamp for several years), the outlet was cleared, 


abundant. 
and Apples have yiclded bounteously. The 
Grape crop has been larger than in any pre- 
vious year. The farm crops have also been 
good. And now in the 

** Mood of the superb autumnal time,” 
We can array our hearts in robes of glad- 


Currants and Gooseberries, Pears| and the surface of the stream lowered for a dis- 
tance of some two hundred rods. 
duced the general level of the water on our por- 
tion about three feet. 
to obtain muck has been, to dig ditches some five 
feet wide, at intervals of eight or ten rods, 
These, of course, empty into the before-mentioned 
outlet. 


This has re. 


Our method of proceeding 


Our object being to get as much wuck a3 


» - a ae 
ness and thankfulness to the Glorious Giver possible, we go as much lower than tho gencral 


who has crowned the year with his favor, and 


gifts to man. ” 


—_e a 


The Golden Year. 





We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move ; 
The sun flies forward to his brother sun ; 

The dark earth follows wheeled in-her ellipse ; 
And human things returning on themselves 

Move onward, leading up the golden year. 


Ah, though the times when some new thought can 
bud 

Are but as poets’ seasons when they flower, 

Yet seas that daily gain upon the shore 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their march, 

And slow and sure comes up the golden year : 


When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 

In many sireams to fatten lower lands, 

And light shall spread, and man be liker man 
Through all the season, of the golden year. 


Fly happy, happy sails, and bear the Press 
Fly happy with the mission of the Cross ; 
Knit land to land, and blowing heavenward, 
With silks, and fruits, and spices clear of toil, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 


But we grow old. Ah! when shull all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Through all the circle of the golden year ? 

— Tennyson. 





For the Circular. 


Our Swamp. 


I thought it probable that you might be inter- 
ested in a chapter on the above mentioned twen- 
ty acres of wet ground, inasmuch as it presents 
many objects of interest to the naturalist. 

First, perhaps you would like to know how we 
came in possession of it. Know then, that a con- 
siderable portion of our domain here at Walling- 
ford is remarkable for its richness in Silica. Sand, 
in particles of greater cr less size, seems to be its 
sole constituent down to unknown depths. I[t 
yields a ready return for manure bountifully be- 
stowed, but inexorably demands a rather large 
supply of that not overabundant article. Under 
these circumstances we were deeply impressed 
with the necessity of supplying it with vegetable 
matter. This we hoped would make it more re- 
tentive of water as well as manure, su that it 
would not suffer so much, either from drought or 
poverty. Casting around to find the nearest 
available muck deposit. we fixed our attention up- 


breaking in, drives us cut. 
about five feet, though I presume that in particu- 


level of the water in the swamp as possible.— 
filled the ficlds and the trees with his beautiful] This we can do by leaving a dam at the mouth- 
ward end of a short section of the ditch and going 
as deep us ts convenient to throw out with long- 


handled shovels, or until the water oozing or 
This may average 


lar places I have dug down ten feet. Our general 
practice has been to throw out as much muck in 
summer as our time and supply of labor would ad- 
mit of, piling it on the banks of the ditch, and then 
when winter made a firm footing for teams over 
the soft deposit, drawing it off and applying it to 
the land or us:ng it in the stable or manure cellar 
as tho case may be. The muck, ur peat, as it is 
often called, is quite compact, though of a consis- 
tency easily penetrated with the shovel and seems 
to be composed mostly of small fibers. A! 
through this mass the bark of some succulent roots 
which were perhaps a fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter standing perpendicular, may ba found. The 
color of the muck below where the air can reach, 
is generally yellow and sometimes a bright straw- 
color. It changes almost instantly to a darker 
hue when exposed to the air. I frequently come 
across the shells of seeds of the size of coriander. 
What the depth of the muck isI cannot tell. Mr. 
P. tells of ranning a long pole down, and fetching 
up a kind of pond mud differing from the muck. 
The whole shape and texture of the land suggests 
to my mind the theory that there was once a lake 
in the place which the muck now occupies and 
that there was a gradual accretion of vegetable 
matter at the bottom, until it finally quite took 
the place of the water. Probably the neighboring 
forests furnished an annual donation of leaves 
while the deposit was rapidly increx:ed by 
the growth of an immense meadow of subaque- 
ous plants. Such a growth of vegetation under 
water can be found in great abundance in Quinne- 
paug pond, ten or twelve miles east of us. Of 
course when this process of filling up had brought 
the bottom of the pond up near to the surface, 
common swamp grasses would take root and con- 
tinue the process of elevation above the surface. 
This period corresponas with that in which our 
forefathers mowed this natural meadow to feed 
their cattle till they could clear the forests and 
make better ones. 

The meadow at this stage must be an_ interest- 
ing study to the skillful botanist. It is there 
that you find the pitcher plant in all its glory 
with its curious leaf-cups full of water. In July, 
itis decked with two varieties of a mosi beautiful 
pink flowet which have a bulbous root. Then 


on a swamp which is situated about two miles} again the evergreen cranberry creeps atnong the 


from our home, end succeeded in purchasing the | grass. 
twenty acres in connection with seven acres of| now and then you can find them. 


upland, at the moderate price of less than seven 
dollars an acre. It is called the fresh-meadows, 


It is sparing of berries however, though 
{tisunly there 
that I ever saw a certain tiny moss, with leaves 
which look like a circular piece of pink paper with 


probably because it was once (and is still to aj|a fringe around the border and a long handle for 


small extent), very smooth and level and yielded] stem. 


a good swath to the mover. I have been told 


It is interesting to note the period of transi- 


that in the early days, men came a distance of| tion from the cundit ion of meadow to that of 


several miles to get hay from this meadow. 
The twenty acres mentioned, are probably not 


more than a quarter uf the whole swamp. The| coarse kind of moss. 


brush, bramble and woods. 


The first step in 
this transition seems to be the springing up of a 
It grows right up in the 


whole taken together is a depression in the land- | meadow, in the shape of a small hillock er huge 








scape with the land descending towards it from | ant-hill, often over two feet high, and froin two to 
all sides except on the west, where a trout brook, ! six feet across. 


This mass of moss is white in- 


side where it is not exposed to the light, and pur- 
pleon the sirface. It is in these great moss 
matrasscs, soft as any feather bed, that the seeds 
of rose bushes, alders, sumac, the white honey- 
suckle, the dwarf laurel ana other bushes are 
dropped and grow. ‘The fresh meadow, apparent- 
ly was too wet to allow them to germinate, pre- 
vious to the growth of the moss. In a little 
while the moss-beds become a mass of tangled 
roots, and covered with verdure. The cranberry 
vines seem to seek repose on these moss-beds. 
The other day while collecting a cart-load of 
moss, for the purpose of mulching strawberries, 
I discovered a new variety of cranberry. It had 
sharp pointed leaves hike those of the hemlock, 
but much smaller as well as greener than the or- 
dinary kind. Moreover, the berries had less of 
the peculiar bitter which detracts from the value 
of the ordinary kind. 


The increase and spread of the roots of trees 
and bushes in connection with the lowering of 
the water level, has given the ground a firmness 
and consistency such that in an ordinarily dry 
time, an ox team can walk nearly all over that 
part of the swamp that is cleared, so that it is a 
practicable thing to draw muck in the summer 
months. 

Last winter we adupted another method of 
getting muck. The ice made a good foundation 
for a road over the surface of one of the ditches, 
which was nearly three leet below the general 
level. We could then dig another ditch beside 
the old une, now transformed into a road throw- 
ing the muck directly on to the sled which was 
down on a lower level, which made the shoveling 
very convenient. H. J. M% 

Wailing ford, Ct., Oct. 1862. 


Tribute of Thankfulness. 


I acknowledge my thankfulnes to the 
contributors of the Circular, for the 
many refreshing seasons I have had 
through their faith-testimony ; and con- 
fessing Christ my helper, I will adda 
little to that testimony. 

Many years ago, while in zood health, 
I prayed earnestly to the Lord to purge 
me from my old life, at any cost. Like 
Peter, I said in my self-sufficiency, I was 
ready to follow Christ to prison, or to 
death. Now I look back with shame 
and repentance, at my own weakness, 
and yet with thankfulness, love and praise 
to my God, who has been faithful to hie 
promise. In every conflict I have passed 
through, when my flesh would cry out 
under the smart of his chastening rod, 
and when I was tempted to complain of 
his dealings with me, faith has been giv- 
en to me, to make self-application of 
many comforting passages of scripture. 
As I have passed through trial after trial, 
of the most mortifying kind, my own 
weakness has first been made manifest, 
then God’s faithfulness, causing me to 
renew my prayer for more purging until 
I should be without spot and blameless 
before him. The past few years have 
been the most trying of my life. It has 
seemed as though the powers of hell were 
let loose upon me, afflicting my body and 
darkening my mind—making me envious 
of the prosperity of others, and discon- 
tented, seeing evil in all directions, and 
desiring death in any form, rather thau 
to linger along in such a miserable state. 
Thongh I felt more than ever a desire 
to serve the cause, yet I could do but lit- 
tle. Nevertheless I have struggled on, 
the Lord giving me occasional glimpses 
of his love, and increasing my faith and 
hope that all was working for good. This, 
with the steady confession of Christ, and 
the firm determination to serve the Lord 
with all the cheerfulness and fortitude 
that a bright future could inspire, has 
kept me until now, when the light is 
breaking through the darkness which has 








oppressed me. The Lord has proved his 
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faithfulness and has triumphed, and I 
will render him thanksgiving and praise. 
Again I pray, Lord, hold me in thy refin- 
ing crucible, until thy own image is re- 
flected in me. This discipline has re- 
duced pride, ambition, egotism and the 
works of the flesh, and increased humili- 
ty, repentance and the fruits of the 
Spirit. 

I offer myself anew to the Lord, pray- 
ing for grace to behave better than I have 
done, and to make myse!f more useful in 
the cause. I pray him to teach me how 
to give my whole heart to him, that Christ 
may be to me the chiefest among ten 
thousand and the one altogether lovely. 
I think that grace is better than suffering, 
when it will accomplish the same results ; 
but what is even a life-time of discipline 
and trial, in comparison with the eternal 
wedding feast that is being prepared for 
us, when our robes are made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Cc. E. 





The Cross. 





If you want faith in the power of God’s 
Spirit to bring your thoughts ir.to captivi- 
ty, consider how gloriously that power 
was manifested on the cross. He carried 
his Son through all that scene of buffeting 
and abuse, without an evil thought. 
Christ said to the women, “ Weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and your 

children.” He took a rational view of 
the case, and refused pity. He was not 
carried away by any personal excitement, 
buat kept his eye on the Father calmly 
and steadily. Pilate insulted him, and 
he answered, “Thou couldst have no 
power against me except it were given 
thee from above ;” and then to show how 
deliberate, conscientious and discriminat- 
ing he was in the midst of such tempta- 
tions, he said, “ Therefore he that deliv- 
ered me unto thee hath the greater sin.” 
As though he had said to Pilate, “* You 
don’t know so much about God as Judas 
did. Judas knew that I need not have 
been crucified—he had seen ,my works 
and God’s care over me, enough te know 
that I am not under your power. He is 
sinning against a thorough knowledge of 
the case. He knows that God’s purpose 
and not man’s compulsion is in all this : 
but you are sinning ignorantly.”” When 
his murderers talked to him in a way 
that he saw it was useless to answer, he 
was as dumb as a sheep before its shearer. 
Then his words to the thief on the cross, 
show that his mind was full of reasonable, 
compassionate thoughts: and also his 
prayer for his crucifiers : ‘“ Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
No complaint. Till finally in his last 
agony he cries out in his affection toward 
his Father, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” He does not 
complain now, but it is a mystery to him, 
and the burst of natural affection he gave 
way to, undoubtedly renewed his hold on 
his Father. No evil-thinking—no irrita- 
tion—no unnatural exultation or depres- 
sion—his eye on his Father, and his 
thoughts ali possessed by God in the 
midst of that scene. 
That victory is for us. Christ said, 
“ Lo I come to do thy will, O God; by 
the which will we are sanctified.” He 
went through every particular of that 
long scene of abuse under the possession 
of the spirit of God, and did the will of 
God freely and cheerfully. By that op- 


on Milton appeared in the Edinburgh Review | | 
in 1825, aud Mr. Carlyle’s first Essay on Jean | strength. 
neither pomp nor circumstance cumbers it ; 
Tbe writings of these men were different from|it- moves along like a triumphal procession, 
which no weight of insignia and banner can op- 
press. 
drama, which is vivified and held together by 


their predecessors. 
object was to acquaint his countrymen with the 
great men which Germany had produced, and 
to inierest them in the productions of German | t 


in him, the power to turn away our 
thoughts from evil, under all cireumstan- 
ces. It is impossible to fix circumstan-' 
ces so but that God’s eloquence is suffi- 
cient to bind our thoughts, and lift them 
up to him. Righteousness is stronger 
than sin. It was proved so on the cross. 
Sin had all the chance to do its worst, 
and righteousness prevailed in the midst 
of temptation of the strongest kind— 
Christ’s faith was firm and his eye clear, 
and God’s spirit had its own way precise- 
ly through that whole transaction. 


a. a o> 


Two Fruits of Friendship. 





No receipt openeth the heart but a true 
friend,sto whom you may impart griefs, joys, 
fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and what- 
soever lieth upon the heart to oppress, in a 
kind of civil sbrift or confession. 

The first fruit of friendship is that this com- 
municating of a man’s self to his friend works 
two contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys, 
and cutteth gricfs in halves; for there is no 
man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but 
he joyeth the more; and no man that impart- 
eth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth 
the less. 

«fhe second fruit of friendship is healthful 
and sovereign for the understanding, as the 
first is for the affections ; for friendship mak- 
eth indeed a fair Cay in the affections from 
storm and tempests, but it maketh daylight 
in the understanding out of darkness and con- 
fusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be un- 
derstood only of faithful counsel, which a man 
recciveth from his friend; but before you 
come t) that, certain it is, that whosoever hath 
his mind fraught with many thoughts, bis wits 
and understanding do clarify and break up, 
in the communicating and discoursing with an- 
other; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; 
he marshaleth them more orderly; he seeth 
how they look when they are turned into 
words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than bim- 
self’; and that more by an hour’s discourse 
than by a day’s meditation. It was well said 
by ‘Themistocles to the King of Persia, that 
** Speech is like cloth of Arras, opened and 
put abroad ; whereby the imagery doth appear 
in figure; whereas in thoughts they lie but as 
in packs ?? Neither is this second fruit of 
friendship, in opening the understanding, re- 
strained only to such friends aus are able to 
give a man counsel (they indeed are best), 
but even without that a nian learneth of bim- 
self, and bringeth his own thonghts to light, 
and whetteth his wits as against a stone which 
itself cuts not. Ina word, a man were better 
to relate himself to a statpe or picture, than to 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of 
friendship complete, that other point which 
lieth more open, and falleth within vulgar ob- 
servation ; which is faithful counsel! from a 
frieud. Heraclitus saith well in one of his 
enigmas, ‘* Dry light is ever the best ;” and 
certain it is that the light which a man re- 
eviveth by counsel from another, is drier and 
purer than that which cometh from his own 
understanding and judgment; which is ever 
infused and drenched in his affections and cns- 
toms. 

Counsel is of two sorts ; the one concerning 
manners, the other concerning business ; for 
the first, the best preservative to keep the 
mind in health is the faithful admonition of a 
friend. The calling of a man’s self to a strict 
account is a medicine sometimes too piercing 
and corrosive ; reading good books of morality 
is a little flat and dead ; observing our faults 
in others is sometimes impreper for our cease ; 
but the best receipt (best I say to work and 
best to take) is the admonition of a friend. 

— Bacon's Essays. 
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Carlyle and Macaulay. 








The last number of the North British Re- 
view,in an article on ‘* Essayists Qld and}, 
New,” reviewing recent publications by mod- 


' The most distinguished were Lord Ma-]} 
caulay and Mr Carlyle. They began to write 
about the same time ; Lord Macaulay’s Essay 


Paul Riebter in the same Review in 1827. 


Mr. Carlyle’s primary 


at home when his subject is man. 


and biographical, and has been, perhaps, more 


altogetlier. 
es of being as Mr. Carlyle generally does, 
The sense of time and death did not haunt him 
as they haunt the other. 
figured itself to Lord Macaulay, was compara- 
tively a common-place world. He cared for 
man, but he cared for party quite as much. 


idea of the universe was a parliamentary owe. 
His insight into man was not deep: he painted 
in positive colors ; he is never so antithetical 
as when describing a character ; and character 
if properly conceived, sets the measured anti- 
theses of the 
constantly eluding them. 
enough as far as it goes, but it does not go far ; 
it deals more with the accidents than the reali- 
ties of things. 
said, lived quite as much for party as for man ; 
and the men who interested him were the men 
who were historical centers, around whom men 


Carlyle often does, take hold of an individual 
--he does not care sufficiently for man for that 
—and view him against immensity; he takes a 
man and looks at him in connection with con- 


: ie te eed p| 800s he is thinking all the while of Goldsmith, 
ern essayists, gives the Jollowing contrast of} 4.4 Garrick, and Boswell, and Reynolds ; 
CARLYLE AND MACAULAY. when he writes of Clive and Warren [astings, 


Indian conquests, than to enter into the seercts 
of their spirits. 


way cleared; and the eye which looked into 
the heart of Goethe, Schiller and Richter, was 
in time turned on the Scottish Burns, the Eng- 
lish Johnson, and the French Voltaire. It is 
not too much to say that he has produced the 
best critical and biographical essays of which 
the English language can boast. And it is in 
the curious mixture of criticism and biography 
in these papers——for the criticism becomes bi- 
ography and the biography criticism—-that 
their chief charm and value consist. Mr. Car- 
lyle is an artist, and he knows exactiy what 
and how much to put into his picture. He 
has a wonderful eye for what is characteristic. 
He searches after the secret of a man’s na- 
ture, and he finds it frequently in some trivial 
anecdote or careless saying, which another 
writer would have passed unnoticed or tossed con- 
temptuously aside. He hunts up every scrap 
of information, and he frequently finds what he 
wants ina corner. He judges a man by his 
poem and the poem by the man. To his eye 
they are not separate things, but one and in- 
divisible. A man’s work is the lamp by which 
he reads his features. And then he so ap- 
portions praise and blame, so sets off the jo- 
cose and familiar with a moral solemnity, 
makes anecdote, and detail ot’ dress, and al- 
lusion to personal grace or deformity, to sub- 
serve, by intricate suggestion, his ultimate 
purpose, and so presents to us life with eterni- 
ty for background, that we not only feel that 
the picture is the actual presentment of the 
man as he lived--a veritable portrait-—we feel 
also that he has worked in no light or careless 
mood, that the poorest life is serious enough 
when seen against eternity, and that we our- 
selves, however seldom we may remember it, 
are but momentary shadows projected upon 
it. Mr. Carlyle does not write ‘ scoundrel’ on 
one man’s forehead, and ‘ angel’ on another’s ; 
he knows that pure scoundrel and pure angel 
have their dwellings in other places than earth ; 
he is too cunning an artist to use those mer- 
cilessly definite lines. He works by allusion, 
suggestion, light touches of fancy, sports of 
humor, groterque exaggerations of imagina- 
tion ; and these things so reduce one another, 
so tone one another down, that the final result 
is perfectly natural and homogencous. It is 
only by some such combination of intellectual 
forces that you can shadow forth the complex- 
ity of life and character. In humanity there 
is no such thing asa straight line or an un- 
mixed color You see the flesh color on the 
cheek of a portrait: the artist will tell you 
that the consunmately natural result was not 
attained by one wash of paint, but by the mix- 
ture and reduplication of a hundred tints, the 
play of a myriad of lights and shadows, no one 
of which is natural in itself, although the 
blending of the whole is. These Essays are 
the completest, the most characteristic por- 
traits in our literature. Mr. Carlyle is always 


‘¢ Lord Macaulay also wrote essays, critical 
widely popular than his great eotemporary ; 


but he is a different kind of thinker and writer 
Ile did not brood over the abyss- 


The world, as it 


Hi: 


He recognized men as whigs and _ tories. 


rhetorician at defiance. It is 
His criticism is good 


Lord Macaulay, as we have 


ind events revolved. He did not, as Mr. 


emporary events. When he writes of John- 
1e is more anxious to tell the story of their 
And for this posterity are not 


ikley to blame Lord Macaulay. He knew his 
liis pictorial faculty is astonishing : 


Out of the past he selects some special 


he life of a single individual, and that he 


creater of the Historical Essay, and in that 
department he 1s not likely soon to have a sue- 
cessor. His unfinished History is only a series 
of . historical pictures picced together into 
one imposing panorama, but throughout there 
is wonderful splendor and pomp of color. Ev- 
ery figure, too, is finished, down to the buttons 
and the finger nails.”’ 





A New Metal and a New 
Substance. 

Since the great London Exhibition in 185}, 
chemistry has given to the world a new metal 
and a new substance. The first is called Alu- 
minum, and is already well known in America 
as an article that has been adopted by jewellers 
as a light and untarnishable substitute for sil- 
ver; the second it called Parkesine, from the 
name of the inventor. Both are destined to 
pass into the industry of the world. Alumi- 
num is found in almost every deposit of the 
earth’s surface, forming in éombination witb 
oxygen, the earth alumina, which, in union 
with silica, gives rise to an endless variety of 
clay. <A letter from the London Exhibition 
correspondent of the New York Times says of 
this new metal : 

“‘ The uses to which aluminum may be put 
are without end. In jewelry it is seen to the 
worst advantage, the color, although pure, 
being tame and uninteresting. For casting it 
is admirable, several little statuettes exhibited 
being remarkable for their sharpness. Its 
malleability and tenuity are shown by various 
examples demonstrating that it can be beaten 
into thin layers or drawn into wire with equal 
facility. These qualities, combined with light- 
ness and cheapness, recommend aluminum to 
the useful arts as a substitute for brass or 
bronze as well as silver, and when it is rea‘em- 
bered that it is thoroughly incorrodible and 
never blackens, even in the most impure at- 
mosphere, it will be seen that there is, indeed, 
a wide field for its use. Several astronomical 
and nautical instruments have been constructed 
with the metal, and present a much more ele- 
gant appearance than those made with the 
ordinary materials, in addition to the advan. 
tage of possessing extreme lightness. A very 
beautifui alloy is produced by the combination 
of aluminum with copper, known as alumin- 
um bronze. In color and polish this substance 
closely resembles the finest gold, and at the 
sam? time it is not only capable of being cast 
in moulds, but also forged under the hammers 
like the softest iron, which metal, in strength, 
it far surpasses. Where beauty and great 
powers of endurance are required, aluminum 
and its alloy bid fair to meet with a great sue- 
cess.” 

Of Parkesine the same writer remarks: 

‘* Parkesine is so completely in its infaney 
that it is now exhibited for the first time, and 
for that reason hardly attracts the attention it 
merits. It is a substance of gluey aspect, with 
certain phases of character which suggest 
cheap and inferior confectionery. From all [ 
can gather, it is destined at some remote day 
to supersede everything. Parkesine is ob- 
tained by combining oil, chloride of sulphur 
and collodion in certain proportions. A hard- 
ened mass is the result, which solidifies imme- 
diately. It is then capable of being used for 
nearly every purpose to which India rubber 
and gutta-percha can be applied, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of being excessively hard 
and indestructible, being—in their plates— 
perfectly transparent. It is susceptible of 
being colored, either with an opaque pigment 
or a transparent color. It forms a varnish, 
colored or not, which is perfectly hard and im- 
pervious to meisture. For buttons, combs, 
knife-handles, and all other articles for which 
horn or ivory are generally employed, it is sin- 
gularly valuable, as it is not only capable of 
being moulded into’ any required form, but 
possesses a hardness equal to iron. Its insu- 
lating properties are very great. and it is said 
to be indestructible by damp. ‘The inventor 
of this ** big thing”? has not yet completed 
his experiments on its uses, but it seems diffi- 
cult to put a limit to them, especially when it 
is remembered that Parkesine can be made for 
a few cents a pound. 





In1.1xo1s Cotron.—We have seen a sample of 
cotton grown in Illinois, about fifteen miles north 
of the Terre Haute and Alton Railroad, from seed 
procured in Tennessee, and planted last May. It 
is of fine quality, equal to the best Tennessee, 
and we are told that the yield of a patch of five 
acres will amount to fifteen hundred pounds. At 
the present price this will be a very profitable 
crop, much more so than wheat or corn. There 
are in Lilinois more than two million acres of su- 
perior cotton lands, situated south of the place 
where the sample was grown, and from the ex- 
periments in its culture made this year, in almost 
every instance satisfactory, we are led to believe 
that cotton is to become a staple article of the 











eration he brought upon us, who believe 





genius. 


His plavs widened, however, 28 his 





paiots with his mest brilliant colors. 


He is the 





produce of Illinois.—Evening Post. 
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